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“The soul that longs to see my face 
Is sure my love to gain; 

And those that early seek my face, 
Shall never seek in vain.” 


Among the most efficient teachers in the 
Millwood Sunday-school, were Mr. Mills 
and William Warner’s sister Lucy, Mrs. 
Wells. Their own Christian light was 
bright and shining, and they entered upon 
the labors of the Sunday-school with holy 
zeal, feeling that the great object of their 
instruction, the aim in imparting Christian 
truth, was, first of all, the salvation of the 
soul. 

Mr. Mills’s class consisted of six boys 
from the age of ten to twelve. Mrs. Wells’s 
of young ladies from fourteen to sixteen. 
None of the pupils felt that they were truly 
the childrenof God. None of them, as yet, 
understood experimentally the expression, 
“ye must be born again.” 

Little Edward, to whom we have refer- 
ted before, was a very thoughtful child.— 
He had an uncommon capacity for learning, 
united to a ready understanding. He was 
always in his place at the appointed time, 
neatly dressed, his little Bible in his hands, 
and his bright eyes fixed upon the teacher 
during the recitation. 

“Edward,” said Mr. Mills, “you say 


- you hope you loveGod. What makes you 


think so ?” 

The child thought a moment, then re- 
plied, ‘I love to think about him. I love 
to study his word, and, Mr. Mills, I think 
I would love to go and dwell with him.” 

- “But, Edward, suppose your father and 
mother and all your friends did not love 
him, and should try to persuade you not to 
study God’s word, or come to the Sunday- 
school, and should offer a reward if you 
would comply with their wishes, how do 
you think you could resist the temptation ?” 

“I would ask Jesus Christ to help me,” 
said the little boy; ‘‘ and, Mr. Mills, you 
told me last Sunday that He loved children, 
and would hear their prayers as soon as he 
would grown up children’s.” 

“Yes, my boy,” said the teacher, “I did 
say so, and he will hear you, and keep you 
in the hour of temptation. He lived and 
died for children as well as for men, and 
he has prepared mansions in heaven for 
them too. Do yon feel that you need a 
Savior, Edward >” 


“Yes, sir, I know Ido. But I have 





been very happy the last week, because 
I believe now that he will permit me to 
come to him. I found a place in my 
Bible where he was displeased with his 
disciples for forbidding children to come 
to him.” 

Poor little Edward had a trial of his 
faith the ensuing week. As he was re- 
turning from school with his playmates, 
some of the ruder boys pushed him into 
a corner, and one said tauntingly,— 
““Now, parson Ned, we will have a 
prayer; you pretend to be a Christian, 
/ and go to Sunday-school every week 
with your Bible in your hand ; now you 
shan’t go out of that corner, till you’ve 
made a prayer.” 

‘*T’ll do the singing,” said another, 
and he began hallooing some obscene 
song. 

Edward looked round upon the boys 
to discern, if possible, a little compas- 
sion in the faces of some, but though a 
few hung back and were silent, none 
were there who had courage to aid him, 
or take his part. 

To pray amid such a rabble seemed 
wrong, and he said nothing, but re- 
mained meekly waiting their will. 

‘“* Come, parson, begin,”’ they cried, as 
Edward leaned against the fence and offer- 
ed no resistance. 

“* T would rather not pray here,” said he ; 
“but, John, I will pray for you, and I do 
every day at home. If you willonly go to 
Sunday-school with me, you will love to 
pray too.” 

“Catch me praying! and as for Sunday- 
school, I prefer to go fishing.” 

‘* Come, let him go,” said a boy who had 
been a silent spectator; ‘* what’s the use 
of tormenting a boy that has got no pluck ? 
Since Ned has become religious, he’s real 
chicken-hearted: ifa fellow knocks him 
down he never strikes a blow back. I'll 
not play with cowards.” 

Poor Edward! this last taunt was hard- 
er to bear than the abuse. He was an ac- 
tive, playful boy, but had been trying to 
resist evil with good, and had found the 
struggle very hard. Now he was to re- 
ceive no credit, but his very meekness was 
called cowardice. 

The color rose to his cheeks, and the im- 
pulse was strong to show his skill and 
strength in chastising his tormentor. For- 
tunately, at that moment his teacher, Mr. 
Mills, passed, and his presence wakened 
better thoughts. The boys too, ashamed 
to be seen troubling one who was a gene- 
ral favoritein the settlement, walked away. 
Edward went home to his own little room, 
his place of prayer, and though he shed 
some tears, he soon learned the spirit of 
forgiveness by praying for his companions. 

The instructions of the Sabbath-school 
were to this child, the true milk of the 
word, and his teacher could see from month 
to month his growth in grace. 

He was in his twelfth year when he one 
day sought an audience in private with Mr. 
Mills. 

**T feel,” said Edward, ‘as if I wished 
to make a public profession of my faith in 
Christ.” 

‘“* What are your motives for this >” said 
Mr. Mills. ; 

**IT love God’s people, and want to be 
numbered among them, and then Jesus 
Christ has bidden me not to be ashamed to 
own him before the world.” 

‘** But, my dear boy, can you give a rea- 
son for the hope that isin you?” 

Edward sat a moment in deep thought, 


I then raising his bright blue eyes to Mr. 


Mills, he said, with animation, “‘ I know in 











whom I believe—Jesus Christ, crucified for 
sinners. I feel that I ama sinner, but I 
believe he will pardon my sins, for he has 
said, suffer little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

There were no church members so young 
as Edward, and there was some fear ex- 
pressed by a few as to the expediency of 
admitting the little boy. 

But Edward was so consistent in his 
Christian walk, and his religious knowledge 
so far beyond his years, that after the usual 
time of probation and preparatory teaching, 
he was admitted a precious lamb of that 
little fold. 

It was a blessed day to Mr. Mills, when 
his little scholar came and acknowledged 
Christ before the world, and accepted the 
holy elements in memory of his dying love. 

** O, blessed privilege!” he said to him- 
self, as he entered the Sunday-school that 
morning ‘‘to be permitted to lead these 
young pilgrims along the narrow way ; and 
he resolved, by the help of God, never to 
lose sight of Edward, but to aid him to 
persevere in a constant and holy life.— 
Would that more adult Christians resolved 
thus to act towards the younger members 
of the church. We should have fewer 
backsliders, and the remark would not so 
often be made, ‘‘ I would’nt give much for 
a child’s profession.” —[ Millwood. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—33. 


Annoyances of Travel abroad. 





I have been thinking of devoting one let- 
ter to the subject of travelling abroad. It 
is rare to find Americans or Englishmen 
here who seem to be journeying peacefully 
along, unfretted by small cares and petty 
annoyances. Nearly all who speak the 

English language, and stray into central 
Europe, seem rather to be trying to enjoy 
themselves, than to be actually accomplish- 
ing that result. 

Every one admits that what is seen is 
fine enough initself; that there are no dis- 
appointments on that score, but that the 
outlay of time, money and patience, is 
hardly redeemed. Every one whom you 
talk with has his story to tell, and it is ge- 
nerally of victimizing and extortion. 

I have heard a great deal of this in the 
cars, post-wagons, and on steamboats; at 
castles and hotels; in Prussia and on the 
Rhine, and am convinced that the great 
trouble is in the imperfect preparation 
with which travellers come to this country. 
I have no reason to pride myself for supe- 
rior sagacity, but have every day fresh rea- 
son to be glad that before coming here, I 
made some acquaintance with the language 
of Gothe and of Schiller. Ignorance of 
German is the great source of trouble with 
foreigners. 

A traveller unacquainted with German 
is obliged in the first place to keep in the 
great thoroughfares. In towns away from 
the railroads, there is very little chance 
that he will find hotels where French will 
suffice to make his wants known; at the 
large towns French and English are spoken 
at the leading hotels. Compelled to choose 
a first class house, where the solid com- 
forts are never equal to the second class, 
the traveller who cannot inquire his own 
way must rely upon the pilotage of a valet, 
who nominally receives a thaler a day, but 
will always contrive to extort five. These 
men strike the death blow at a stranger’s 





comfort. Whoever trusts himself to them 
is sure to be cheated. 

By a quiet process they ask you for mo- 
ney to pay for tickets, which if you could 
ask for yourself would cost nothing, to pay 
double prices for coach hire, for ices, cakes 
and sweetmeats, and whatever you want, 
while you surrender your purse without 
outward complaining, but hurry away to 
another city, where the same scene is re- 
enacted. Let me give you an instance.— 
An American was taken sick not long since 
in Berlin, and requested the valet attached 
to his hotel to send for a barber surgeon to 
bleed him. While the barber was per- 
forming the operation, I entered the room. 
After the man was prepared to leave, my 
friend told the valet to ask the amount of 
his fee. The barber replied, ‘* whatever 
the gentleman pleases.” This did not sa- 
tisfy the American, who required to know 
the amount usually demanded. Said the 
valet in German—(he thought that neither 
of. us understood him)—the gentleman 
wishes to know the common price, a thaler, 
is it not?” ‘* Yes,” replied the barber, ‘ta 
thaler,” seventy-five cents of our money. 
‘“* Very well, he replied, and handed him a 
five thaler bill, knowing that the fee regu- 
lated by law, was equivalent to only six 
cents. I waited to see the end of the trick. 
The vallet went below to get the bill 
changed, and with him the barber surgeon. 
In a few minutes he returned and gave the 
American the change, and told him that he 
had to pay five silver groschen (12 1-2 cents) 
to get small money, and ten (25 cents) for 
the barber’s carriage, “‘ for he rode in order 
to be here in good season.” I quietly 
slipped below to inquire the truth of the 
last assertion, for the first was in full face 
a lie, and found that the barber had come 
by those means of locomotion which nature 
had too kindly given him. The valet was 
glad enough to return the money which he 
had trifled out of his master, to save him- 
self from the police, which is not over le- 
nient to such offenders. 

Such occurrenres as this almost every day 
meet one who has the disposition to see 
them. Travelling may be in Germany 
cheaper than staying still in America, aside 
from the pleasure which it gives. 
myself taken a tour of over twelve hundred. 
miles here, including the Rhine, stopping 
in first class houses in small towns, and in 
second class houses in the largest cities, 
such as Frankfort and Mentz. On the 
Rhine it cost me a franc for lodging at 
Coblentz, and twenty-one cents at Mentz. 
It was done only by knowing that it could 
be done, and showing small landlords that 
I knew it could be done, by insisting on 
talking German, bad though it might be, 
instead of listening to their bad English. 

Bayard Taylor is my model as a travel- 
ler. He knew exactly what he was going: 
to see, and where he should seeit. He 
was not loaded down with trunks and car- 
pet-bags; he knew that after all, what a 
traveller needs are entertaining books and 
clean linen. One suit of clothes is enough, 
more than one is too much. That suit 
ought to be bought inGermany. There is 
no need to wear “‘ a cap and smock frock- 
it,” as Hood says; a suit such as. you may 
buy in Germany for thirteen dollars, is the 
thing. Then by knowing the language of 
the country that you are going to visit, 
understanding its coinage, having ina note 
book what you. want to see, keeping an 
undisturbed temper, refraining from putting 
on airs, and showing a.cold face to waiters. 
over anxious to serve you, you will be able 
to travel as well as the writer, who with all 
his self-complaisance has to confess ‘“ at. 


I have- 
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Manheim, I was cheated out of twelve and 
a half cents.” Cousin WILLIAM. 


Moral Tales. 




















ORIGINAL. 


THE YOUNG LAWYER. 


On a low couch in a scantily furnished 
apartment, lay a man struggling in the 
agonies of death. Kneeling by the bedside 
is a woman, young, and retaining traces of 
great beauty, and near her are a boy and 
girl of the respective ages of ten and six 
years. Soon all is over, and the convulsed 
features relax into a peaceful repose, and 
Edward Hunter has. gone the way of all 
the earth, leaving a wife and two helpless 
children dependant on the cold charities of 
a heartless world. 

Mrs. Hunter had been reared in af- 
fluence. Being left an orphan at an early 
age, with a large fortune at her command, 
and no relatives save an only brother older 
than herself, her hand was much sought 
after by both the noble and wealthy, but 
she remained heart free until she had at- 
tained the age of 18, when she met Edward 
Hunter. He was poor, it was true, but 
what cared she for that, her fortune was 
amply sufficient, for both, she reasoned ; 
but not so her proud brother. In vain he 
expostulated—marry Edward she would 
and did, and her brother made over to him 
the large fortune of his sister. Fora time 
they were happy ; although James Carl re- 
fused to own Mr. Hunter for a brother, still 
he loved his sister, and his house was ever 
open to her and herchildren. He had but 
one daughter, about the age of Alice Hunt- 
er, who largely partook of her father’s 
proud and haughty spirit. Her mother, a 
sweet woman, had died while she was an 
infant. Mr. Hunter, soon after his mar- 
riage went into trade with his wife’s for- 
tune, she insisting he should use it as if it 
were his in his own right. For many 
years he was prosperous, and was what the 
world called a rich man; but alas! in an 
evil hour he embarked in speculation, and 
in a few short months all was gone. From 
this blow he never recovered, and at the 
time we open our story, his wife was a 
widow, and his children fatherless. 

After the funeral, her brother took her 
home with him, and she was once more an 
inmate of her old home, but oh how chang- 
ed from the gay girl who had left it only 
12 short years before. Her children Mr. 
Carl provided for as if they were his own ; 
as for herself, she not long needed assist- 
ance, for ere two years had passed her chil- 
dren were orphans. The little Alice soon 
followed her mother, and in three years 
Clifford Hunter was all that was left of that 
once happy family. He fitted for college 
with the intention of studying law. The 
time had arrived for him to depart to a dis- 
tant state, to enter the institution in which 
he was to prosecute his studies. Ere he 
left he determined to seek his cousin Clara, 
and learn from her whether the love he 
could not but acknowledge he felt for her 
was returned. Calmly she heard him 
through, and for a moment she hesitated, 
but only for a moment. The next she 
arose, and withdrawing the hand he had 
taken, said, ‘ Clifford Hunter, this can ne- 
ver be. Think you Clara Carl would stoop 
so low as to marry a beggar, a dependant 
on her father’s bounty ” and with a haughty 
step she left theroom. Poor Clifford was 
overcome, astounded. He had never 
thought of this before. For a few moments 
he sat, motionless and silent; then he 
rose, saying to himself, ‘This shall be no 
longer; others have educated themselves, 
why cannot 1?’ 

He left after writing a note to his uncle, 
‘telling him all. He suffered deeply, for 
he loved Clara, and had it not been for her 
pride she too would have acknowledged 
she loved him; but as it was she would 
have died first. 

Years have passed—not one word has 
been heard from Clifford Hunter, and his 
name is rarely mentioned in Mr. Carl’s fa- 
mily. Clara is a cold, proud woman, win- 
ning admiration and homage wherever she 
goes, yet possessing the love of few. 

* * * 

The court house is filled to overflowing, 
for a case is to be tried of greatimportance, 
and on one side are two of the most talent- 
ed lawyers our country can boast. Their 
plea has been made, and all feel it useless 
for any more to be said, when the lawyer 





of the opposite side arises. He pushes 
back the thick black curls from his brow, 
and casts his eye over the assembled mul- 
titude. Then he speaks in a voice low and 
musical as the vesper bells, but as he gra- 
dually warmed with his subject, his voice 
rose, and such strains of eloquence burst 
forth that the audience were amazed, spell- 
bound, and when he closed, all felt the 
case was decided, and so it was; but on 
looking for the eloquent speaker he was 
gone, and no one knew whither. That 
evening Clara Carl attended a ball, in the 
hope of meeting the lawyer there, for she 
seemed completely fascinated by his power- 
ful eloquence. Nor was she disappointed, 
for she soon espied his commanding figure, 
and begged of her hostess an introduction. 
*Twas given, and as she heard the name of 
Clifford Hunter pronounced, she raised her 
eyes to his face in astonishment. Yes, it 
was none other than her once despised 
cousin, the beggar, the dependant on her 
father’s bounty. He immediately greeted 
her as cousin Clara, and the remainder of 
the evening was spent by him at her side. 
When Clara returned home that night, she 
felt that life without him would be misera- 
ble, and as she remembered his past love 
for her, she determined to throw away her 
pride, and offer him the love she once had 
cast away. Accordingly a letter was dis- 
patched to him. In answer he told her he 
would callin the evening. Evening came, 
and poor Clara was in a fever of excite- 
ment, not that she so loved him, but then 
she felt that to be the wife of such a man 
would have so much of honorinit. At 
length a ring is heard at the door, and 
Clifford Hunter entered the parlor, and by 
his side was a sweet looking lady, whom 
he introduced as—his wife! Alas! for 
Clara’s bright visions of glory as Mrs. 
Hunter! But even then her self-posses- 
sion did not forsake her, and during the 
short time they stopped she was calm and 
haughty as ever, still she was stung to the 
quick at the thought of having offered her 
love unasked to one whom she now saw 
loved her not. Still it was a good lesson 
to her, and not long after she gave her 
hand to one every way worthy of her, and 
Clifford Hunter was forgotten. 























Bethel, Me. H. B. JEwertr. 
Biography. 
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WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—2. 
MARY GOULD. 

Mary Sill was the daughter of James and 
Elizabeth Sill. She was born in Lyme, 
Connecticut, July 22, 1752. She was the 
eldest of a large family of children, and at 
the early age of eighteen was married to 
James Gould, who was also a native of 
Lyme. Her husband’s parents, as well as 
her own, being among the earliest settlers 
of the town. 

Mr. Sill soon after Mary’s marriage, re- 
moved his family to Wilkesbarre, and the 
youthful couple resolved to accompany 
him. They were obliged to undergo many 
of the difficulties and dangers attendant 
upon a journey in those days, but they 
were young, and the star of hope was in 
the ascendance. The journey was perform- 
ed on horseback, and Mrs. Gould carried 
her little son, only three months old, in 
her arms. They had lived at Wilkesbarre 
nearly five years when the terrible massa- 
cre took place, which has given a sad no- 
toriety to that region. The horrors of that 
scene have been pictured in song and story, 
and we will not dwell upon them. 

With most of the men, Mr. Gould was 
also in the American army, his station be- 
ing near New York. On the night of the 
third of July, 1778, Mrs. Gould, with the 
women who still remained at Wyoming, 
sought refuge in the fort. Her brother-in- 
law, one of the few men who Survived the 
massacre, was with her family, but many 
of the terrified inhabitants had fled. It 
was night when they entered the fort, and 
80 great was the alarm and confusion that 
it was not discovered until they were in the 
fort, that one of Mrs. Gould’s four children 
was missing. The effect of this discovery 
upon the mother may be imagined, but not 
described, and losing all personal fears in 
anxiety for her child, she returned, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of friends, 
and for more than an hour searched for the 
missing one, amid dangers of almost every 





description. At length, oh! joy to the 
mother’s heart, the little one was found, 
playing on the banks of the river with 
some other children. In the morning all 
within and without the fort was a scene of 
confusion, Not a moment was to be lost, 
for all knew what they had to expect from 
their foes if they fell into their power.— 
The only hope lay in immediate flight.— 
Mrs. Gould’s brother-in-law assisted her 
in the few preparations they were able to 
make. An excellent horse belonging to 
her husband had been saved from the ge- 
neral pillage. Upon this a feather bed was 
placed, and the mother and children were 
lifted thereon. In this sad pilgrimage, 
wherein so many of the broken-hearted 
widows, orphans, the aged, and the wound- 
ed bore a part, the hardships were dread- 
ful. Mrs. Gould could not bear to look 
upon their misery, and with all the noble- 
ness of her fine nature, she at once dis- 
mounted from her horse, and taking one 
child in her arms and the others following, 
she gave up her horse for the benefit of 
those whom she thought needed it more 
than herself; and surely if blessings could 
have repaid her, she was amply repaid. 
The weary little family had nearly ac- 
complished their long journey, when by 
one of those Providential occurrences which 
sometimes take place, the husband and 
wife met. Having heard a flying report of 
what had taken place at Wyoming, Mr. 
Gould had set out on the same road his 
family had taken, scarcely daring to hope 
that he should ever see them again. He 
soon found a place of safety for his family, 
and at the end of two months he retired 
from his post of commissary in the army, 
and returned to Lyme, where he died in 
1810, having witnessed the first years of 
the existence of a republic, which his wife 
lived to see in all its glory and strength. 
In the year 1811, Mrs. Gould removed 
into the western part of the State of New 
York, where she resided until her death, 
which occurred in 1842, in Canandaigna, 
at the residence of her daughter, Mrs. 
Bates. She was nearly ninety years of 
age, when one morning as she was about 
visiting one of her neighbors on the oppo- 
site side of the street, she was suddenly 
seized with appoplexy and fell down ina 
fit. She lived until the next night, and 
then breathed her last ; thus closing a life 
which had been most exemplary and a 
bright example to all. EstTELLE. 








Nursery. 


THUNDER STORMS. 

Notes from Lottie’s Thought Book. 

Mother, you,cannot imagine what beau- 
tiful thunder-storms we have in the coun- 
try. I never used to like them very well in 
the city, where we could only see from our 
window a little piece of the sky, edged all 
round with roofs and chimneys. It seem- 
ed frightful to have it grow dark so quick- 
ly, and then to hear the thunder rumbling 
over our heads, without being able to see 
where it came from. You know I used to 
be afraid of it, when I wasa very little girl, 
and wanted to shut all the doors and the 
blinds, and hide my face in your lap, till 
the storm was over. ButI have not real- 
ly been afraid since you told me it was 
God’s voice, and that when He speaks, 
though the sound may seem rough and 
harsh, to us, there is always kindness in 
it, because His name is Love. 

And I love to listen to thunder in the 
country ; there seems to be room here for 
that great voice to come out, loud and full, 
so that people cannot help underégtanding it. 

Such as a storm as we had last night, 
just before sunset! The great clouds came 
up from the West, with white, frothing, 
curling edges ; first they were blue-black, 
then almost brown; then the lightning ran 
down in crooked chains from them, to the 
tops of the hills. I hoped there was no- 
body walking on those hills. And then 
the rain poured down, oh, so fast! as if it 
could not bear to stay up among those dark 
clouds a minute longer. 

And it was so odd, to see how different- 
ly everything took it. The branches of 
the elm-trees shook and tossed, as the rain 
came down upon them, as if they meant to 
have a good play with it, before it reached 
the ground. And the quiet old apple-trees 
stood still under it, with their leaves trem- 
bling a little all over, just as I do, when 











that I cannot speak. And the grass that 
was all ready for mowing, lay down flat al] 
over the field; I thought it could never 
get up again, but it did, when the sun came 
out, and it looked much brighter than it 
did before the shower. 

Then there was a red-and-white cow, 
alone in a field, and she just put her head 
down to the ground, and stood, without 
moving an inch, all through the storm. | 
thought she was glad to get the dust wash- 
ed out of her coat; and perhaps, too, she 
was considering how much sweeter and 
fresher the rain would make the grass. 

By-and-by the fringes of the clouds grew 
thin and bright; and the raindrops were 
like gold falling from the sky; and over 
in the East came out a rainbow, reachin 
as far as it could from one side of the sky 
to the other, as if trying to make a beauti- 
ful arch for the whole world to rest under, 

And now everything looks so clean and 
bright and happy! What a good thing 
thunderstorms are! What would the 
world do without them? 

Don’t you think, mother, that we ought 
to be thankful for everything God says and 
does? I know some people cannot seem 
to help being afraid of thunder and light- 
ning, and it does kill people sometimes.— 
But God always takes care of those who 
trust in Him, and since he knows just what 
the world needs, I think it is beautiful to 











see him doing anything. L. L. 
[ Congregationalist. 
Benevolence. 








CHRIST SENT TO THE POOR-HOUSE. 


A Fact. In a town, not thirty miles 
from Boston, there dwelt, not long since, 
an aged female. She was a devoted Chris- 
tian, and, for more than forty years, had 
been a consistent member of the Congrega- 
tional church in that place. She wasa 
maiden lady, and had long resided ina 
pious family, and supported herself by 
making straw-bonnets. But death came, 
and removed the aged couple, with whom 
she had so long lived, and her own health 
was feeble, for consumption was slowly 
undermining the citadel of life. She had 
laid by a little money, the fruit of years of 
honest industry, to support her in her old 
age. But owing to business reverses, she 
lost most of her hard earnings by the failure 
of those with whom they had been depo- 
sited. A little still remained, nnd, hiring 
a humble tenement, she continued to toil 
on, year after year. But failing health and 
increasing infirmities, had well nigh disa- 
bled her, and but for the kindness of neigh- 
bors and friends, she must have suffered 
for the necessaries of life. While in this 
situation I visited her, after years of ab- 
sence, having known her intimately from 
my earliest childhood. I found her the 
same humble, patient, trusting disciple, 
that I had always known herto be. She 
spoke very feelingly of God’s goodness to 
her, through her weary, lonely pilgrimrge, 
of the many kindnesses shown her by 
friends whom He had raised up for her, 
and of her own unworthiness, and unfaith- 
fulness. Speaking of her near approach 
to eternity, she remarked with characteris- 
tic caution and humility: “I think I love 
my Savior. But what if I should be de- 
ceived 2?” I mentioned some of the tests 
of Christian character, referred her to the 
promises, andinquired whether she could 
not adopt the language of Peter: ‘ Lord, 
thou knowest all things. Thou knowest 
that I love Thee !” She thought she could. 

There was but one cloud of worldly anx- 
iety, that troubled her mind. Her meang 
of support were nearly exhausted; and as 
she spoke of her feeble health and depen- 
dence on friends, the tears started from her 
eyes, and her voice faltered, when she in- 
timated the possibility, that she might be 
sent away among strangers, to die in the 
poor-house. Her native place was in& 
town in the western part of the State, 
where she had not been for many long 
years, and was an utter stranger. Here 
was her home, the church to which she be- 
longed, the Christians whom she loved, and 
with whom she had been accustomed to 
worship. I did not wonder, at the sadness 
that clouded her brow, and the grief that 
burdened her heart, when she thought of 

dying among strangers. I, too, had been 
oppressed with a similar feeling, when 
death stared me in the face in a foreign 








something happens to make meso glad 


land. I endeavored to cheer her, with the 
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ysurance that her brethren and sisters in 
Christ would not suffer her to want the lit- 
ije that sufficed for her support, nor allow 
yer to be sent to the poor-house to die.— 
And I verily thought it. What then was 
ny grief and astonishment, when, in a let- 
ter that reached me a few months subse- 
quently, I was informed that “ had 
igen sent to the poor-house!” Shame on 
hat wealthy, Christian church, that could 
ynd that sick, aged sister away to die, 
among public paupers ! Tears flowed, as 
[thought of an act so unchristian and un- 
kind, and my heart felt oppressed with the 
burden of a great grief. I grieved for that 
sister, Whose worst fears had been realised ; 
| grieved that Christians, whom I loved, 
should so disappoint my expectations, and 
wound the cause of Christ. 

The Application. 1. How low must 
bethe standard of vital piety, when the 
church will allow sick or aged members to 
suffer for lack of the necessaries of life ; 
and how little practical benevolence, “ if a 
brother or sister be naked, and destitute of 
daily food, and we say unto them, depart 
in peace, be ye warmed and filled; but 
give them not those things that are needful 
for the body.” * * * 

9, Forchurches to allow members, who 
have been honest and industrious, but by 
sickness or misfortune have become poor, 
to be dependent on public charity, is a dis- 
grace and reproach to our common Chris- 
tianity. Ido not suppose the instance I 
have mentioned, is an uncommonone. I 
think it not unusual for churches to throw 
their poor members upon the charity of the 
world. And it seems to me that by so do- 
ing they furnish infidelity with a powerful 
weapon, wherewith to assail religion. * 

3. Jesus Christ is represented on earth, 
in the persons of His needy, afflicted fol- 
lowers. As we treat them so we treat him, 
(Matt.xxv: 34—46.) A cup of cold wa- 
ter, given to a disciple in His name, He re- 
gards as given to himself. If we succor 
His children, we succor Him. If we send 
them to the poor-house, we send Him there 
too! Heard ye not that word, ‘In as 
much as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these my children, ye did it unto Me !— 
Alas ! that professed disciples should refuse 
their sick and suffering Master a place to 
lay His head ! a.m.x.—[ Congregationalist. 











Religion. 


THE PRAYING PREACHER. 


The godly Welsh preacher, Mr. Wil- 
liams, of Wern, said, ‘* The old ministers 
were not much better preachers than we 
are, and in many respects they were infe- 
rior; but there was an unction about their 
ministry, and success attendant upon it, 
now but seldom seen. And what is the 
cause of the difference? They prayed 
more than we do. If we would prevail and 
“have power with men,” we must first pre- 
wil and “‘ have power with God.” It was 
on his knees that Jacob became a prince ; 
and if we would become princes, we must 
be oftener and more importunate upon our 
He loved to tell an anecdote of Rev. Mr. 
Griffith, of Caernarvon, who was to preach 
me night in a farm-house, and sometime 
before the service began, wished to retire 
0 a private room. He remained there 
ome time after the congregation assembled. 
As there was no sign of the preacher mak- 
ng his appearance, the good man of the 
ouse sent the servant to request him to 
me, as the people had been some time 
“iting. Qn approaching the door, she 
ard what she supposed to be a conversa- 
Son carried on between two persons in ra- 
wera subdued tone of voice. She stood 
ng at the door, and heard one say to 

te other, “ I will not go, unless thou come 
vith me.” The girl returned to her mas- 
tt, and said, “There is some one with 
At. Griffith, and he tells him that he will 
t come unless the other accompany him. 
d not hear the other make a reply, so I 
“nclude that he will not come from there 
“night.” «Yes, yes he will,” said the 
ce man; ‘and the other will come with 
im, if matters are as you represent them. 
¢shall begin the service by singing and 
viding till the two come.” At length Mr. 
ith came, and the “Other” with him, 
Xd they had an extraordinary meeting 
Right. It proved the commencement 

* powerful revival in the neighborhood, 
“Many were converted to God. ‘“ No- 





























thing, brethren,” Mr. Williams would say, 
‘is necessary to render our ministry as 
efficient and successful as that of our fath- 
ers, but that we should be brought to the 
same spirit and mind.” 


THE ATHEIST SILENCED. 


Some years ago, the Rev. Isaac Guseman 
made a trip to Iowa. On board the steam- 
er in which he took passage, there was a 
gentleman who took great pains to make 
known that he was opposed to Christianity, 
and all forms of religion. 

He spent most of the day in arguing 
with those who would dispute with him, 
and pouring forth anathemas against priest- 
craft and the credulity of mankind. He 
denounced Christ as an impostor, religion 
as a delusion, any particular form of wor- 
ship or creed as the result of trammels of 
education, and that it was only tolerated 
by statesmen for the security of govern- 
ment, and the benefit of the weak and er- 
ring. He was evidently a man of educa- 
tion and ability. His repartee, drollery, 
sarcasm, and a faculty for turning things 
into the ridiculous, bore down so heavily 
upon those with whom he argued, that 
they were generally silenced though not 
convinced. 

One day he was in a high glee, and kept 
a crowd of passengers in a continual roar 
of laughter at his irreligious jokes and wit- 
ticisms. On this occasion Mr. Guseman, 
who had hitherto refrained from entering 
into any dispute or controversy with him, 
determined to try and silence him or turn 
the laugh against him. He accordingly 
moved slowly towards the crowd the skep- 
tic was amusing. On his approaching, the 
other observed :—** Well, old gentleman, 
I am a free thinker, what is your notion 
about religion ?” 

““ Why, sir, I have always been taught 
to believe in the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion ; and have never once had a doubt 
of the existence of a supreme and intelli- 
gent Cause. But in turn, let me ask you 
a question : Do you believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul ?” 

“‘ Certainly not—I have none !” 

**Do you deny the existence of a God?” 

** Most assuredly I do.” 

“Then, sir, I have heard of you before.” 

‘* Heard of me before !” 

** Yes, sir, I have read about you.” 

“Read about me! I was not aware 
that I was published. Pray, where ?” 

**In the Psalms of David, sir, where it 
reads, ‘The fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God.’ ” 

At this unlooked for turn in the argument, 
there was one general burst of laughter and 
hurra, at the expense of the atheist, who, 
confounded and unable to rally at being 
thus unexpectedly proved a fool, moved 
away to another part of the boat. During 
the remainder of the voyage the wiseacre 
was silent on religious subjects; but oc- 
casionally some of the passengers would 
tease him by slyly observing, “‘ I have heard 
of you before.” 








birth of her first-born—the “delicious awe.” , shall never be separated from them again 


How, through her wrapt vision, does one 
long boundless sweep into eternity unveil 
itself ! 

Religion, the religion of the Bible, we 
hold must ever lie at the foundation of 
every happy, well-ordered family. Having 
this, a cheerful reliance on God as a heav- 
enly father, an ever-present, all-powerful 
benefactor, affords that on which every 
heart, from the aged grandsire down to the 
infant of a few brief years, can rest always, 
by night and by day. So much being as- 
sumed, the parent’s study must be to so 
direct and influence the young minds sub- 
ject to him, as to lead them to behold God 
in every thing. 

I think this is it: when the first beams 
of sunlight break and spangle over the 
eastern horizon, the little one must be 
taught that it is God’s glorious sun—that 
he maketh it to rise, and to pour its glad- 
ness over hill-top and vale ; the food which 
nourishes, the pleasant fruits, the beautiful 
flowers, the birds, the spring vegetation, 
and each and every beautiful thing which 
meets the eye,—these all should be freely, 
gratefully acknowledged as God’s gifts. 

Then, when clouds overcast the sky, and 
the hoarse thunders mutter, and the light- 
nings play—when the wind howls along 
the forest, and the rattling hail descends, 
with what a power may the parent write 
on the young heart, for all coming time, of 
the sublime glory of our God! 

Songs of cheer and hymns of gratitude 
should always be a part, a regular syste- 
matic part, of the family training. Nothing 
is more grateful to the young—-nothing 
more powerfully tends to refine and to per- 
fect every right impulse. If parents re- 
flected a little more, I think they would 
value music somewhat higher, and it would 
thence become a powerful adjunct in family 


“pictures. 


I know very well that the heart of man, 
and of woman too, grows weary in the 
strife of life, and it is no easy thing to sing 
from one’s own impulse always; but, let 
the habit be formed by young parents, in 
the freshness of their domestic ties, with 
due reference to the influence upon the fu- 
ture of their households ; and let it be per- 
sisted in with that same reference; and 
then, though the heart be sometimes heavy 
—so that it would not choose to sing for 
itself—yet habit will help it to sing for 
others; and it shall full often thus forget 
its own sorrows, and a well-spring of joy 
shall flow in their midst. Suppose every 
family should have its own regularly re- 
turning concert? Let each member, old 
and young, select a hymn, or piece; and, 
keeping it secret till the time of perform- 
ance, and then bringing it forward, from 
the variety and the effort, there would be 
a degree of stimulus that would be plea- 
sant; the hymns would be imprinted on 
the memory; and along with them, all the 
pleasant associations of father, mother, in- 
fancy, hope and innocence. And would 
not the training be healthful? A. F.S. 

Student and School- Mate. 





Parental. 


Obituary. 








NO GLOOM AT HOME. 


Let this be the reigning motto of every 
domicile. Surely, it may be so; for, if 
there be grief, and deep sorrow even, the 
right sort of a home helps one to bear the 
one and the other wonderfully well. 

But, ordinarily, there is far more of joy 
than sorrow scattered in our pathway, if 
we did but have a heart to perceive it.— 
“* Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.” Just now, how- 
ever, I am bespeaking a pleasant home for 
the children’s sake. 

Around ten thousand firesides, and in 
their own garden-bowers, are young, fresh- 
born immortals, whose spirits are tremu- 
lously alive to every breeze of influence.— 
Well-strung olian harps they are; and, 
what is most wonderful, the strains they 
give others become imperishably their own. 

No task can be more delightful than that 
of the young parent, who seeks to meet 
the first opening wants of the little being 
entrusted to him ; but, with anything of a 
true sense of the responsibility implied, 
there is felt to be great need of care and 
earnestness. No one has given us a more 
graphic expression of what a mother feels 
in view of the trust, than the lamented 
Fanny Forrester, in her poem after the 








THE MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


Wandering one pleasant summer’s even- 
ing, beyond the limits of a flourishing town 
in Pennsylvania, where for the time I was 
residing, with book in hand, and in a some- 
what melancholy frame of mind, I had tak- 
en a seat on a stone by the roadside, when 
three little girls coming from the opposite 
direction, were aboat to pass me. 

* Well, my good little girls,’ said I, ‘ you 
have been taking a walk ?” 

‘Yes sir,’ replied the largest—an intel- 
ligent, womanly little creature, of some ten 
or eleven years, habited in deep mourning, 
and pausing for a moment, with a respect- 
ful air, she continued ;—‘ we have been 
out at the cemetery, visiting my mother’s 
grave—my father said we might.’ 

‘Then your mother is dead ?” 

‘ Yes sir.’ 

* How long has she been dead ?” 

* About two months, sir.’ 

‘And so you still think of your dear 
mother ?” 

*O sir’—she exclaimed in a sweet, sad 
voice—‘ there is scarcely an hour in the 
day, that I do not think of her.’ 

* Well,’ said I, ‘it is a sweet thought 
that, if we are good as we ought to be, we 
shall meet our pious friends in heaven, and 


forever.’ 

* Yes sir, my father says he has a great 
hope of meeting my mother in heaven.’ 

Unwilling longer to detain them, and at 
the same time forego the pleasure of a fur- 
ther interview, I joined my little new-made 
friends on their return; when, continuing 
the conversation as we walked, in reply to 
my questions, the dear child detailed to me, 
in the most artless and touching manner 
the circumstances of their mother’s death 
—the slow decline, the wasting emaciation, 
the patient, uncomplaining endurance of 
the sufferer, her pious resignation, her 
cheerful hope in God, and finally, her tran- 
quil and beautiful departure, as of a star at 
its cloudless setting— 

“ That sinks not into empty night, 
But hides itself in heaven’s own light.” 

The recital had cured me of my melan- 
choly ; and on parting with my little friends 
at the suburbs of the town, I felt in my 
heart a deeper admiration than ever for 
that religion, that could inspire in the dy- 
ing mother, such tranquil assurance of a 
better life, and awake in the heart of the 
surviving child, such hopeful resignation 
to her orphan lot. PHILOMATH. 

Philadelphia, 1856. [ Miss. S. S. Jour. 











Natural History. 
SAGACITY OF THE BEAR. 


Several anecdotes which were related to 
me by our guide, concerning the habits of 
the black bear, would seem to entitle him 
to a higher position in the scale of animal 
instinct and sagacity than that of almost 
any other quadruped. For instance, he 
says that before making his bed to lie 
down, the animal invariably goes several 
hundred yards with the wind, at a distance 
from his track. Should an enemy now 
come upon his track, he must approach 
him with the wind; and with the bear’s 
keen sense of smell, he is almost certain to 
be made aware of his presence, and has 
time to escape before he is himself seen. 

He also states that when pursued, the 
bear sometimes takes refuge in caves in the 
earth or rocks, where the hunter often en- 
deavors, by making a smoke at the en- 
trance, to force him out; but it not unfre- 
quently happens that, instead of coming 
out when the smoke becomes too oppres- 
sive, he very deliberately advances to the 
fire, and with his fore-feet beats upon it 
until it is extinguished ; then retreats into 
the cave. This he assured me he had 
often seen. Although these statements 
would seem to endow bruin with some- 
thing more than mere animal instinct, and 
evince a conception of the connection be- 
tween cause and effect, yet another anec- 
dote which was related to me would go to 
prove this curious quadruped one of the 
most stupid fellows in the brute creation. 

My informant says that when the bear 
cannot be driven out the cave by smoke, it 
sometimes becomes necessary for the hunter 
to take his rifle, and with a torch to enter 
the cavern in search of him. One would 
suppose this a very hazardous undertaking, 
and that the animal would soon eject the 
presumptuous intruder; but, on the con- 
trary, as soon as he sees the light approach- 
ing, he sits upright on his haunches, and 
with his fore paws covers his face and eyes, 
and remains in this position until the light 
is removed. Thus the hunter is enabled 
to approach as close as he desires without 
danger, and taking deadly aim with his 
deadly rifle, poor bruin is slain. These facts 
have been stated to me by three different. 
Indians, in whose veracity I have much 
confidence, and I have no doubt are strict- 
ly true.—[ Captain Marcy’s Expedition. 

EE 








* . 
THE DOG. 

Every one who has a dog must admit 
that he has a strong share of reason. Only: 
observe him as he sits by your side and 
wistfully watches the endless transit of 
piece after piece, bit after bit, as the fork 
is conveying delicate morsels to your mouth. 
There is neither hope nor despair exhibit- 
ed in his countenance; he knows those 
pieces are not for him. There is an ex- 
pression of impatience about the eye, as he 
scans your features, which seems to say, 
‘“‘Greedy fellow; what, not one bit for 
me?” Only cut a slice from the exterior 
of the joint, a piece that he knows you will 
not eat, and watch the change and eager 
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ness of his expression; he knows as well 
as you do it is intended for him—he has 
reasoned upon it. 











BOSTON, SEPT. 11, 1856. 
IS RELIGION ESSENTIAL? 

Mr. Editor—I was much interested in the 
statement you gave in the Companion of Aug. 
28, of your conversation with those young ladies 
by moonlight, on the subject of courtship and 
marriage—for that was the subject, although 
you did not call it so. I should gladly have 
been present to put a few questions, for I learn 
that you have had a half a century’s experience 
in that line—and as I have had none, you must 
be able toenlighten me. I will not trouble you 
now to enlarge on all the points you brought 
up. But as to the first one, I will ask, Is reli- 
gion essential to happiness in the married state ? 
Must it be always required in a gentleman 
who proposes ? A Miss 1n nER TEENS. 

ANSWER. 

Supposing that our Correspondent is herself 

religious person, I will take a Bible question 
which implies a negative: ‘ How cantwo walk 
together except they beagreed?” Unless their 
sympathies are in unison; unless they can 
“walk to the house of God in company, and 
take sweet council together,” there must be 
many times in a long life, when their feelings 
and conduct will go in different directions from 
each other—and it is plain to see that this must 
be a great obstacle to their happiness, One 
must yield to the other, and the weaker party 
is most likely to be the loser. If so, will not 
the comforts and joys of piety be greatly im- 
paired, and unhappy collisions be likely to en- 
sue? [ did not say that Religion was essential, 
but Piely. There isa great deal of pretended 
religion in the world, that is not piety. It is 
all talk, without a governing principle in the 
heart—this is worse than none. But if a hus- 
band is a man of prayer, and faith, and love— 
if he will erect the family altar, and govern him- 
self by the word of God—if he will encourage 
and assist his companion in the duties and trials 
of a Christian life—there is no surer guarantee 
of happiness—there is every reason to expect 
the“ blessing of God which maketh rich, and 
addeth no sorrow thereto.” Ina pious husband 
you say expect to find industry, temperance, 
and consequently respectability, and all the 
comforts of life, with a supporter under the un- 
avoidable trials which are sent as a discipline 
to prepare us for a better world. 

I knew of a case of a young Miss who ex- 
perienced religion at a time when she was en- 
gaged to a young seaman, who was in the 
practice of profane language. She requested 
him to break off that practice. With a slur at 
religion he refused. She then broke off the en- 
gagement, returned the valuable presents he had 
given her, and forbid his visits in future. She 
took a class in a Sabbath School, where she 
was seen by a gentleman of piety, in prosper- 
ous business, who offered her his hand, married 
her, and took her and her widowed mother and 
sisters to his splendid home in the vicinity of 
the city. There they have since many years 
lived happily together, enjoying the fruits of 
his industry, and the blessing of Him who has 
said, “ those who honor me I will honor.” 

We suspect that our Correspondent is in 
some danger on this point, and therefore give 
her this fact as her guide and encouragement 
to a right decision. 

_ We could refer to many families who begin 
without piety, and break up in disappointment 
and misery, after a course of fashionable folly 
and extravagance ; but they are too well known 
to need a reference. 





Are not the numerous applications in courts 
for divorce—the frequent cases of deserted 
wives and children—and the sudden auction 
sales of splendid household furniture, which the 
newspapers inform us of, to be often attributed 
to hasty marriages or immoral conduct ? 

—EEaeE 
A BARBER’S QUE. 

“ Mother,” said a little boy, running into the 
house, “ what is a Barber's Que 2” “What put 
that into your head, my son?” “Why uncle 
John said he was going to see one up at Need- 
ham, and I never heard of such a thing, though 
I know what a Barber’s Pole is.” “Why, my 








son, your grandfather always used to have his 
long hair tied behind his head with a black rib- 
bon, something in the shape of a carrot; the 
barber used to do it when he shaved him. I 
never saw any other que. They are not seen 
now-a-days. Men cut their hair close to the 
head, and let it grow all over the face and chin. 
I don’t think it looks so well as the old fashion. 
Perhaps some old gentleman up at Needham 
still retains the old fashion of the que; but I 
should not think your uncle John would go so 
far to see that. You must ask him when he 
comes back what he went for.” 

When uncle John returned, he told the little 
boy that he had been to a Barbecue, a political 
gathering of people, where there was an Ox 
roasted whole, with the head and horns on.-— 
The following is a description given by the 
Journal of the next day :— 


which attracted the notice of the people as they 
arrived, was the novel process of “ roasting the 
ox whole,” which took place in a field a short 
distance to the northeast of the grove, where a 
pit had been dug to the depth of three feet and 
stoned for the purpose. In this pit a large fire 
of charcoal had been kindled the afternoon pre- 
vious, at 3 o’clock, and the ox, transfixed by a 
huge revolving iron spit, was suspended over the 
glowing mass, and put to roasting at that time. 
The ox came from Ohio, and was purchased 
by Mr. Smith of N. & S. Jackson, butchers, of 
Brighton. It weighed, when dressed, 800 
pounds. This morning at 8 o’clock to all ap- 
pearances it was “ done brown,” and exhibited 
ra curvature of neck and back-bone suggestive 
of a martyr-like determination to resist to the 
last. There was a diversity .of opinion with 
respect to the appetitizing character of its ap- 
pearance, but it was anticipated that entire 
unanimity would characterize the final pro- 
ceedings in the premises. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


East Wilton, N. H., Aug. 21, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Having taken your in- 


as though I could not do without it, and have 
enclosed one dollar to pay for it the coming 
year. I think that all those who have a dollar 
to spend for reading, would do well to take the 
Youth’s Companion. _ Yours respectfully, 
Heten IsaBeru Bates. 


Dalton, Ga., Aug. 6, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed you will find 
one dollar to pay for the * Youth s Companion” 
for 1856. [have too long neglected to write 
for it, but I hope it will continue its weekly 
visits to gladden our hearts with its cheerful 
and useful company. Yours truly, 
Harrie E. Morse. 


Griffin, Ga., July 29, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Your paper is liked, 
and read with much pleasure by our family, 
and we would regret losing such a “ Compa- 
nion.” Mary J. Lewis. 











Variety. 
THE FRUITS OF WAR. 

The Cork Examiner mentions the following 
incident of the war :—A few Sundays since a 
young country girl, plainly but neatly dressed, 
was standing amongst a group of people on the 
quay, awaiting the arrival of the London boat, 
which was expected to bring home a portion of 
the troops from the Crimea. As the boat ap- 
proached, the young woman recognized him for 
whom she was waiting, and was recognized in 
return. Kind greetings passed between them, 
the young woman waved a cordial welcome, 
and her husband acknowledged her salutations. 





shot away! His wife hid her face in her hand- 

kerchief, and retired to the side of the ship, 

where she could indulge her grief without ob- 

servation, and many of the spectators who wit- 

nessed the scene were much affected. 
———~_>——__—. 


, DOG PLUNDER. 


in internal fidelity than in external beauty. His 
home is near the Eastern Railrosd depot. One 
night last week his master heard some growl- 
ing and barking in his yard just before mid- 
night. After a while all became quiet, and no- 


morning there was found near Bose’s kennel a 
pair of stout boots anda valise of clothing.— 
More than a week has elapsed, but no discove- 
ry of the owner has been made. Probably some 


haps he had entered for some evil purpose.— 
Faithful Bose, however, was satisfied that he 
had no right there, and took such an oversight 
of his baggage as forbade its removal. The 
owner can obtain it by calling on Capt. God- 
frey by daylight.—[ Portsmouth Journal. 














Tue Ox Roastine.—About the first thing | 


teresting and useful paper for two years, I felt” 


She rushed on board, and reached out her hand | 
to bid him welcome, when the poor fellow fal- | 
tered, unable to repress his emotions, turned | 
away, and burst into tears—both arms had been | 


Bose is one of those rough looking, knotted | 
hair dogs, of 75 pounds, whose value lies more | 


thing more was thought of it, until on the next | 


traveller had just stepped into the garden to , 
seek shelter for the night in the barn, or per- | 


STREET EDUCATION. 


The city missionary visited an unhappy 
young man in jail, waiting his trial for a state 
prison crime. ‘Sir,’ said the prisoner, tears 
running down his cheeks, ‘I had a good home 
education: it was my street education that 
ruined me. I used to slip out of the house and 
go off with boys in the street. In the street I 
learned to lounge; in the street I learned to 
swear ; in the street I learned to smoke; in the 
street I learned to gamble; and the street I 
learned to pilfer. O, sir, it is in the street the 
devil lurks to work the ruin of the young” Is 
this so? Beware then, boys, of a street educa- 
tion, and stay at home. And let parents see 
to it, that home training is pleasnnt and strong, 
and sound enough to grapple with and conquer 
the bad and dangerous influences of street so- 
ciety. a 


A GOOD WIFE. 


In the eighty-fourth year of his age, Dr. Cal- 
vin Chapin wrote of his wife: “My domestic 
enjoyments have been, perhaps, as near perfec- 
tion as the human condition permits. She made 
my home the pleasantest spot on earth to me. And 
now that she is gone, my worldly loss is per- 
fect.” How many a poor fellow would be saved 
from suicide, from the penitentiary and the 

' gallows every year, had he been blessed with 
such a wife, 

“She made home the pleasantest spot to me 
| on earth.” What a grand tribute to that wo- 
| man’s love, and piety, and common sense! Ra- 
| ther different was the testimony of an old man 
some threé years ago, just before he was hung 
| in the Tombs’ yard of this city. I did'nt in- 
| tend to kill my wife, but she was a very aggra- 
vating woman,” Let each wife inquire, “Which 
wife am 1?”—[Hall’s Journal of Health. 


——<@——— 


A GOOD ANSWER. 


One of our townsmen relates the following 
anecdote of the late Rev. John Reed, D. D., of 
West Bridgewater, whose prolonged and faith- 
ful ministry has heretofore been made the sub- 
ject of remark in the Gazette. Mr. Gamaliel 
Howard, a neighbor, meeting him one day, 
said, ‘Mr. Reed, have you ever experienced a 
change of heart?’ ‘ My friend,’ said the vene- 
rable pastor, ‘my life and conversation must 
answer that question. A house is not complet- 
ed until the last nail is driven.’ —| Vorth Bridge- 
water Gazette. 

—— 


GOLDEN WEDDING.. 


A golden wedding, or fiftieth marriage day, 
occurs so seldom in our vicinity, that we desire 
to notice every one that we hear of. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cyrus Benson of Bridgewater had theirs 
last Monday, Aug. 11. Mr. and Mrs. Spencer 
Leonard had theirs a little more than a year 
ago. Mrs. Leonard is a sister of Mrs. Benson. 
To “ become aged together” is the blessing of 
few, and it is an evidence of many blessings 
besides. [tb. 

—>—- 


CLIPPINGS. 


Marryine Ovr.—A blunt, wealthy farmer 
had six daughters; a young man of equal 
frankness came to him and asked his permission 
to address one of them. The farmer replied, 
* Do you wish to marry in, or out, sir, for I have 
about as many now as my hearth will hold.’ ‘I 
wish to marry out, sir,’ was the reply. ‘Then 
take one,’ said the farmer, ‘but mind you, no 
picking and choosing; take them as they came 
into the world,’ 


Tue Env or Romance.—There isa young 
daughter of a titled English aristocrat living in 
Albany, N. Y. She was brought up in luxury, 
fell in love and married her father’s groom, and 
was obliged to fly from her country to avoid her 
| father’s vengeance. She passed through many 
trials which rend the heart in her career from 
wealth to poverty. She is now a seamstress. 





InpEPENDENT.—A subscriber writes to a 
Western editor, ‘I don’t want your paper any 
longer, to which the editor replies, ‘ I would’nt 
make it any longer if you did ; its present 
length suits me very well.’ 


| Jt seems the municipal arrangements around 
' the north pole are very strict. Dr. Kane says 

he was kept from going any further north by 
; the pole ice ! 


The humblest thing in the world—A clock, 
as it is always running itself down. And the 
most bashful, as it is always holding its hands 
before its face. 


A lady was asked to join one of the divisions 
of the Daughters of Temperance. She replied, 
“ That is unnecessary, as it is my intention to 
join one of the Sons in the course of a few 
weeks.” 


Ur or Down.—In going on board a Mis- 
sissippi steamboat the other day, Mr. Jones 
met Mr. Smith: ‘Which way are you going, 
Smith, up or down? ‘That depends upon 
circumstances. If I sleep over the boiler, up; 
if in the cabin, down.’ 


An Irishman trying to put out a gas-light 
with his fingers, cried out—‘ Och, murder, the 
devil a wick’s in it, 

Fences operate in two ways; if they are 
good, they are a defence; if bad, an offence. 


The first of virtues is Charity. 





Conunprums.—Why is a joiner less hand. 
some than his wife? Becnuse he is a dey} 
plainer. 1 











Why isa crack in the wall Jike Isaac W 
the angler? Because it’s a fissure (tebe) 


If you have an opportunity of doing a gene. 
rous action, doit. It’s a very pleasant reflec, 
tion to go to sleep with. 








Doeiry. 


——— 
a 








ORIGINAL. 


HAPLESS HARRY. 
A Story for Boys. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


List, children, to the story sad 
Harry, once a happy lad. 

He was a gentle, loving boy 

His tender parents’ pride and joy. 


Years rolled—he thought himself a man— 
Trying to think that “ down” began 

To sprout about his mouth and chin— 

If there at all ’twas very thin. 


Thought foolish Hal, “ It is a shame 
When I might make myself a name, 
For me confined at home to be— 
[ll try my fortune on the sea.” 
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Then to his sire he spoke his mind, 
You may be sure it was to find 
There opposition stout and strong, 
Unchanging and continued long. 


How could he let his darling go, 

He whom his heart had cherished so, 
Upon the treacherous sea to roam, 
Far froin his childhood’s happy home? 


Earth’s goods were theirs in plenteous store, 
Why should their Harry wish for more? 
But Harry was bewitched to go, 

And, angry that they said him “ no,” 


Concluded he would “ play the man.” 
And so that night. away he ran. 

To “ Boston town” he took his way, 
Anxious to “ship” without delay ; 
And ent’ring there a noble ship, 






















At once engaged to make a trip. A SUP! 
The anchor up, the ship set sail, 
And moved before the fav’ring gale. Boys 
For three long weeks they safely rode— hicture 
The sea was calm, the weather good. “Tam | 
But on the fourth a storm arose— nice al 
Swift thro’ the waves the vessel goes; ome m 
Loud howls the winds ; high rolls the sea;f™Mhink tl 
The thunder crashes fearfully. made 
Poor Harry now begins to fear They 
The good ship’s doom is drawing near. the pers 
* Alas !” sighs he, but sighs in vain, not exp 
“J wonld I were at home again.” hem a 
*Tis ever thus! when troubles come, doing i 
The wandering heart turns to its home will te 
The captain cries, “Make all things fast, Hit teact 
And let her drive before the blast.” The 
Up to the yards the sailors flew, host. 








To duty, e’er in danger, true. 

As Harry, high upon the mast, 

Helped make the flutt’ring canvass fast, 
A corner of the clumsy sail 
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scribers 
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Broke lose, and driven by the gale, te pict 
Struck hapless Hal a heavy blow en, ani 
Which sent him to the waves below. bad adi 
With headlong speed the ship drove by, fi be tr 
And left poor Harry there to die. iths, 
Oh! ye who read his mournful fate, his frie: 






Do not his conduct imitate. 


ad bes 













Attend to what your parents say, uch of 
And strive their wishes to obey. do, yor 
So God shall all your ways approve, ndecrii 





And grant you his eternal love. 


ORIGINAL. 


SONG OF THE CLOUDS. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 
Oh! look, little Willie, the summer sky, 
Is heaped with the clouds that are rollinghigh, 
Gorgeous, and glorious, and grand are they 
With the dazzling hues of the dying day. 


Below the horizon the sun has set 
But the sky is bright with its glory yet— 
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He has gone to bathe in the foaming sea, tked | 
And the clouds are holding a jubilee. Re aD] 
Timid and faint, in the zenith far, ’ thel 


Peeps out from the azure a small, pale star. e 
On the clouds that are tossing and drifting 7 addin 
Till their fleecy folds are like mountains pile-Hlalleg 


A host with no leader, they roll at will, Jug 0 
Casting light shadows o'er valley and hill; jing 
Crimson and purple, and blue and gold, tove 
The robes of the revellers bright and cold. , HRounti 


Tis charming, my boy, on a bright summ® ‘it fr 
even, 
To watch 
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the wild dance of the clouds of heave™-iithoy 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. : 


PusuisHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANIEL 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 


Price 81 a year—Six copies for g5—in 
W.Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor 














